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and the Trade Union Congress. Accordingly Tapper
was assured of a ready response when, seething with
indignation, he arrived in Aberdeen to tell the crew of
MacDonald's ship that the officials of their Union had
been grossly insulted at Leeds, and that the pacifists
there had openly jeered at the proposal to compensate
the dependents of British seamen killed and injured in
the war. The crew promptly declined to sail, if Mac-
Donald, Jowett and Inkpin were to be passengers. One
sailor shouted, "I'm a Lossiemouth mon, and I'm
telling yer we'll no cany such folk!" G. H. Roberts,
of the Labour Party's delegation, and others, did their
best to mediate, and the irate Tuppcr was so far mollified
as to consent to call off the strike, if MacDonald and his
two Leeds colleagues would express their regret that the
seamen's representatives had not been given a hearing
there, and would agree that Germany ought to be
compelled to recompense the relatives of British seamen,
killed or injured in a submarine campaign which was
contrary to international law. MacDonald and the
others were ready to agree to these terms, but eventually
Tupper announced that, even so, he found the seamen
still implacable. He wired to the Prime Minister that,
if a warship were used for the delegates, there would be
a general strike of merchant-seamen. All this meant a
delay of several days. The Government, as was its
wont, had sent down a couple of detectives to watch
MacDonald and Jowett. The story is told that early
one morning MacDonald started off to walk into the
country, leaving Jowett behind. Behind him, at a
discreet distance, plodded one of the detectives. As dusk
was falling, MacDonald reappeared, pleasantly tired
after a thirty mile walk. Behind him, at a considerably
greater distance than before, limped an exhausted and
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